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an immense quantity of stores and merchandise; the
total value being estimated at twenty millions of ducats.
This was by far the heaviest blow inflicted by England
upon Spain during the reign, and was so regarded in
Europe; for though the great Armada had been signally
defeated by the English fleet, its subsequent destruction
was due to the winds and waves. Essex was vehe-
mently desirous to hold Cadiz ; but Effingham and the
Council of War appointed by the Queen would not
hear of it. The expedition accordingly returned home,
having effectually relieved England from the fear of
invasion. The burning of Penzance by four Spanish
galleys (1595) was not much to set against these great
successes.

One reason for the comparative impunity with which
the English assailed the unwieldy empire of Philip was
the insane pursuit of the French crown, to which he
devoted all his resources after the murder of Henry ill.
In 1598, with one foot in the grave, and no longer able
to conceal from himself that, with the exception of
the conquest of Portugal, all the ambitious schemes of
his life had failed, he was fain to conclude the peace
of Vervins with Henry IV. Henry was ready to insist
that England and the United Provinces should be com-
prehended in the treaty. Philip offered terms which
Elizabeth would have welcomed ten years earlier. He
proposed that the whole of the Low Countries should
be constituted a separate sovereignty under his son-
in-law the Archduke Albert. The Dutch, who were
prospering in war as well as in trade, scouted the offer.
English feeling was divided. There was a war-party
headed by Essex and Raleigh, personally bitter enemies,